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THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT POLITICS 


Politics is what the government is doing whether you like 
it or not, and as I interpret some outside paper’s remarks, 
Chinese politics is mostly not liked. How easy it is to criticize 
where you don’t understand! To interpret China of today let 
me quote from the ‘‘China Weekly Review’’ for February lst, 
1930, from an article entitled ‘‘Causes and Cures of Civil War 
in China,’’ by Wen Ying Peng (Chinese Lecturer; Presid- 
ent, Chinese Society for the advancement of International Law 
and Relations). He writes, ‘““To understand the civil war in 
Chine, the best approach is perhaps that of the historian, for 
China to-day is making history just as any other nation is and 
the present situation is properly to be regarded as but one stage 
in a great historical evolution. The remarkable feature of the 
situation is that China is making history at break-neck speed, 
and under conditions peculiarly its own. What then are the 
characteristics of this period of transition ? 


‘‘Within the last twenty years China has probably gone 
through more changes than all the changes during the previous 
twenty centuries. Not one but several historical revolutions 
are taking place simultaneously. One four-thousand-year-old 
monarchy is being changed to a republic; autocracy to 
democracy ; an international ‘semi-colony’ to a sovereign state ; 
medieval agricultural-handicraft economy to modern indus- 
trialism; family loyalty to individualism; Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism and superstition to Christianity, perhaps, but to 
science eventually; order to disorder, and to order again; 
everything old to something new—a thousand changes, a thou- 
sand conflicts and a thousand struggles, in eas, institutions, 
groups and individuals. In these circumstances China’s wars 
represent merely the most acute and violent phase of the rapid 
social, economic, political and idealogical transformation.’’ 


Truly China is undergoing a great transformation and the 
end is not yet.. She may be compared to a sprouting seed 
which, to make room for itself, must push the surrounding 
earth away in all directions. China has been an ‘‘international 
semi-colony’’ ever since 1843, the close of the first Opium War 
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with England, when Hong Kong was wrested from her. Her 
sovereignty has continually been trampled on, her important 
ports taken by force. For China came at the last backwash 
of the wave of imperialism launched by the nations of Europe, 
to partition the world between them. Fortunately that wave 
did not quite engulf her. Now as China grows she must push 
aside these enveloping threats to her national existence, that 
she may enter ‘‘the Family of Nations’’ on an equality. 


You read wild tales in the papers and magazines, of 
course, but these must sensationalize in order to sell. You 
read of a bandit outbreak or a piracy, but you don’t read of 
the three or four hundred million folks carrying on calmly or 
of the million hamlets resting in law-abiding peace. Just so 
too do the Chinese out here read about the latest racketeer 
murder in Chicago, or about the rioting in California against 
the Filipinos. Sensational, yes, characteristic too, but not 
typical of the whoie mass of people. So pick up heart, good 
friends, while I sensationalize in order to ‘‘sell’’ this article. 


Politically, economically, socially, our province of Fukien 
is as backward as the western provinces of China. Backward 
because we are a mountainous province, just as the mountain- 
ous districts of Tennessee and Kentucky are backward. To 
prove my point I have but to mention the fact that here we 
have seven dialects so different that a man who knows but 
_ one cannot understand any one of the other six. This demon- 
strates the ages of isolation and seclusion that have been 
passed over, each river valley having so little communication 
over the mountains with the next that it has developed a 
dJanguage of its own. 


It is an axiom that rapid communication is essential to 
modern government but we haven’t a single mile of railroad 
in this province; we have on!y a few miles of motor road and 
possibly two hundred motors would be a good guess for this 
province of 13,000,000 people. And yet 30 years ago there 
wasn't even a mile of motor road; people walked or were carri- 
ed in sedan chairs. Water transport was by sail or row beat 
whereas now we have motor boats of all sizes using our rivers 
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to good advantage. ‘Thirty years ago Foochow was a walled 
city ; to-day that wall is flat on the ground forming the base 
for as fine a circular boulevard as any American city can boast. 


Our city in the past four years has taken on the aspect 
of a metropolis, with its wide streets, new two-story brick 
store fronts—we even have an elevator in our highest building, 
a four-story affair. A new steel bridge is being planned to 
replace the famous old stone Bridge of Ten Thousand Ages, 
and motor roads up river, down river, south and north are 
heing planned. -So much for construction. 


As for government, nationally China is only a shadow 
of a democracy; really we are a military dictatorship under 
President Chiang Kai Chek. He was elected by the Kuo Ming 
Tang or nationalist party, but because of his army there is no 
way of removing him except by war, hence the frequent re- 
volts reported in the papers. Locally the government repre- 
sentatives are appointed at Nanking to rule in Foochow, our 
Capital, but actually the province is split up into three sec- 
tions; Admiral Yang of the Foochow Navy is official governor 
of the province but controls only the north-eastern section. 
Former bandit chief now ‘‘General’’ Lu Hing Bang controls 
the north-west, and southern Fukien including Amoy is under 
the control of General Chang. Lu Hing Bang is a weather 
vane turning in whichever direction the winds blow strongest ; 
in other words, he’ll be on whichever side looks as though it 
will win, or which can produce the most gold. The navy used 
to be this way, but is now under the thumb of the Nationalist 
Government. General Chang of Amoy seems to be the only 
one with fixed loyalty to Nanking. 


| Recently occurred a singular event in Foochow. One night 
at a feast given for various members of the provincial govern- 
‘ment, some of General Lu Hing Bang’s soldiers broke in and 
kidnapped six, all of them appointees from Nanking. (If you 
have read Chinese history you have noticed that feasts with 
kidnapping is the traditional Chinese diplomacy). These men 
included the commissioner of public works, the director of the 
provincial water police, and the educational commissioner. 
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They were taken up river into General Lu’s territory. The 
latter sent word to Nanking that these men were opposed to 
the Nationalist Government. However, Admiral Yang opposed 
this high-handed action by going to Nanking himself and pre- 
senting the truth, namely that these men are General Lus 
enemies. At once an official investigating party was sent down 
from Nanking, and our last word is that one of its members 
was shot down in the streets of Foochow. Evidently a storm 
is brewing which means that General Lu will have to be dis- 
posed of at some later opportune moment. 


Or again. Last fall the American-Oriental Bank of 
Foochow failed. It had been purchased by a wealthy Chinese 
banker from Amoy, but the name had not been changed. It 
failed because the manager absconded with 100,000 dollars. 
General Lu Hing Bang sent down a regiment of soldiers with 
a claim that the bank owed him 40,000 dollars, but they were 
unable to collect. At the same time the former American 
manager came to Foochow and offered to pay off all outstand- 


ing accounts if he would receive proper protection. Admiral 


Yang would not or could not give this protection. General Lu 
went to the American Consul demanding the arrest of the 
American manager. This the Consul refused to do. It is 
rumored that General Lu threatened that he would arrest him 
himself, upon which the manager returned to Shanghai. It is 
not very convenient to do business at present when you are in 
wrong with anyone who has a few guns back of him. 


Bandits or soldiers are everywhere these days and it is 
a common though exaggerated saying that there is very little 
real difference between them other than that to be called a 
soldier casts a cloak of respectability about one. Here are two 
instances in point. Recently thirty bandits came into the 
town of Ngu Diong Muoi, just after the soldiers had left, with 


_ promises of protection in return for one hundred dollars a 


month plus food. They seized our Congregational school for a — 
fort. Eighty soldiers were sent up from Ingtai over the 
twenty miles of mountain road to drive them out, but returned, 
having failed. Two weeks later 300 soldiers were sent up and 
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the bandits fled. The navy then arrested (kidnapped) four of 
the leading business men of the town and took them to Foo- 
chow, demanding 10,000 dollars ransom or, let us say money, 
for the cost of the expedition, claiming that these men had 
hobnobbed with the bandits. It may be true, who shall say 
nay ? They settled for three thousand eight hundred. 


On the other hand, while I was a mile away on an obstet- 
rical case, down at Dai Kau one night seven bandits came 
into town, kidnapped (arrested) four business men and shot 
a fifth, and are holding these men for one thousand dollars 
ransom, or money! So much depends on one's terminology 
hereabouts. 


And again. Last year Sing Kau was held by bandits for 
atime. The soldiers in order to drive them out had to put up 
a rather stiff fight, and so in retaliation burned half the 
village claiming that that half had protected the bandits. And 
up somewhere else the bandits burned out a village because 
they had resisted and had called in soldiers to protect them. 


But I exaggerate. Really, the soldiers have merely picked 
up a few bandit habits which they would soon abandon if we 
had a strong civil government at Foochow. Really, the soldiers 
are keeping trade and commerce on an even keel, and by 
occupying the principal towns they are preventing a great 
deal of bandit depredation. They could give a lot more efficient 
protection if they were not so tremendously hampered by lack 
of rapid communication, roads, telephone, telegraph. These 
things are expensive. To solve this communication problem 
the soldiers here at Ingtai are installing a small radio sending 
and receiving outfit to bridge the mountains. They have thus 
hurdled over several hundred years, including the cart age 
and the railroad age, hurdled from walking to the airplane, 
from the relay foot messenger to the radio. 


So much for the military. Now what about the local civil 
government of Ingtai? Ah, me! It seems to be in its 
decadence. There have been fine changes in the large cities 
but out among the villages and towns the old order still holds. 
Grafting and bribing are rampant among the powers that be. 
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Other than the 15 mission schools there is only one modern 
school in this district, and even this one is floundering. School 
taxes are absorbed to lend more glamor to the convivial social 
interchange among the officials. Of 4,000 dollars school taxes 
sent from the commissioner of education in Foochow 3,500 
were misappropriated to refurnish a certain yamen. 


_ The hope for the future lies with the local Kuo Ming Tang 
or Nationalist group. Each county or district in each province 
has a group of five to ten of these young chaps, enthusiastic 
patriots, who are preaching nationalist doctrines in the villages, 
who watch out for malpractice, graft, and try to put a stop 
to it, who inspire towards the new day. Dr. Sun Yat Sen 
divided the period in which his nationalist movement would 
convert China to its precepts into three parts. First, the period 
of revolution in which the nationalist soldiers would conquer 
the nation. Second, tutelage in which the party principles were 
to be expounded. Third, the period of reconstruction. These | 
three must overlap somewhat of course, but we have passed 
through the most important part of the first, the period of 
revolution and are now in the period of tutelage. This second 
will take a long time because it will take a generation for the 
old order to die with its adherents and be displaced by the new 


order now being developed among the young people in the 
schools. 


N. H. LEwis. 


CHINA IN 1929 


The Eighteenth Year of the Chinese Republic h has been 

a year of turmoil and uncertainty and discouragement and 
even disillusion to many people. For some missionary obser- 
vers in China it has been difficult to see progress. Some of 
_ the finest spirits among Chinese leaders have at times been 
overwhelmed by discouragement. Even more it must have 
seemed to some of China’s friends in the West as if the task 
of reconstruction. were hopeless. The purpose of this brief 
statement is to call attention to some of the solid gains and 
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constructive forces which have been at work during this time 
of stress and strain and perhaps to help see the situation as a 
whole in a somewhat better perspective. 
The key to much of the political and military confusion 
of the year has been the attempt at demobilization and cen- 
tralized control on the part of the national government. The 
general plan for demobilizing the armies was made late in 
1928 and most of the fighting during 1929 has been directly 
or indirectly connected with attempts to carry out that policy. 
Closely connected ‘with this problem was the attempt to unify 
control of finances. Some progress has been made here in the 
distinctive line made (in theory at least) between national 
and local revenues, and the recognition in principle and the 
partial carrying out of a separate treasury for educational 
funds. The grabbing of national or provincial revenues by 
the military commander in the district from which the revenue 
comes is at least recognized as illegal, although it is still 
practiced. The excuse now usually given is that the funds 
promised by the government are overdue, and that emergency 
measures are necessary. Military men who insist on this 
method of suppurting themselves are increasingly r 
as rebels against the government, and will doubtless be 
eliminated in time. The fighting against the Kwangsi party 
in the Wuhan region in March, and in a desultory fashion 
since culminating in the decisive repulse of their armies near 
Canton at the end of the year; the tension between General 
Feng and the armies under him and the Central Government 
which continued through the year and broke out into violent 
fighting in the latter part of the year seem to have been chiefly 
due to opposition to this centralization and demobilization, 
intensified by charges of extravagance and corruption, differen- 
ces in political and economic theory and conflict of personal 
ambitions. It would be rash to prophesy how long it might 
take to unify China and demobilize her armies, but one might 
venture to suggest that considerable progress has been made 
in the ‘‘psychological reconstruction’’ which Dr. Sun said was 
@ pre-requisite to ‘‘material reconstruction’’ and that some 
clear gains have been made in political unification. 
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In foreign relations real progress has been made in the | 
direction China has set herself to go. The year has seen 
Japanese troops leave Shantung, much more freedom in re- 
gulating customs duties (the average on Christmas parcels is 
about 30 per cent. now), the amicable settlement of long 
standing problems over rioting in Hankow and Nanking and 
the regaining of legal control of some minor foreign conces- 
sions. Although China does not seem to have gained much in 
her debate over the Manchurian Railroad, real progress seems 
to have been made in her argument with western nations 
over the abolition of extrality and other ‘‘unequal treaties,’’ 
amd the year closed with the announcement that these treaties 
were to be abrogated January 1, 1930. Meantime a change in 
the governments in England and Japan and America have 
aroused fresh hopes in China that the great powers may be 
willing to recognize her right to work out her own problems 
in her own way without interference. 

In material reconstruction, road building has been a major 
emphasis. Foochow City has connected most of the main 
streets over into modern automobile roads of a respectable 
width at immense cost in reconstruction of shops. There was 
much opposition and considerable suffering in the process but 
most shop owners would probably agree now that it was a 
good thing. Instead of one makeshift of a bus line at least 
four lines are now operating in an efficient way, with more 
to follow soon. The river front has been filled in, making a 
large amount of valuable land. Considerable road building 
has taken place in the country as well. though the through 
road to Amoy still lacks some tens of miles, and the long pro- 
mised road from Foochow to Pagoda has only been well start- 
ed. Nationally aeroplane service between Shanghai, Nanking 
and Hankow has been started for mail and passengers, and | 
road building has been promoted all over the country much 
as in Foochow. 

For the Christian Church in China it has been a year of 
stock-taking readjustment and ‘‘psychological reconstruction’’ 
combined with considerable ‘‘muddling along.’’ Of outstanding 
importance were the ‘‘Post Jerusalem’’ Regional conferences 
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held in different parts of the country and the Annual Meeting 
of the National Christian Council and the Five-Year Pro- 
gram for improving the quality and doubling the numbers 
of Christians which has grown out of them. The movement 
aims at cultivating among Christians a deeper knowledge of 
Christ, a more intimate fellowship with a more courageous 
following of him in all the relationships of life. It involves 
also an enlarged program of evangelism, in the hope that 
within the next five years the membership of the Christian 
Church will be at least doubled. Anti-Christian attacks have 
decreased and the problems of internal readjustment between 
Church and Mission and Church and State (as in registration 
of schools) have been less in the foreground. Tremendous 
problems still exist and are being dealt with in an evolutionary 
rather than a revolutionary manner. The outstanding weak- 
ness of the Christian movement in China as elsewhere is un- 
doubtedly the low spiritual level at which most Christians 
live. It is a good omen for the future that there is such 
general appreciation of this fact and increasing understanding 
that one’s relations to God and his relations to men are two 
aspects of the same problem. The number of Chinese and 
Western Christians who understand each other and their 
interdependence and are able to work together happily is 
increasing. Although the falling contributions from Western 
Churches seem to indicate a regrettable misunderstanding of 
the needs of the Chinese Churches at this crisis in their history, 
foundations are being laid in spite of this handicap for a real 
Church of Christ in China. As it becomes increasingly clear 
to Chinese Christians that Western Christians are willing and 
anxious that they should have full autonomy in Church 
matters, they are increasingly willing to accept full respon- 
sibility for the same. 

These are only some aspects of a very complicated situa- 
tion as it appears to one observer. To the writer they are 
evidence that the God whom we know best through Christ is 
at work in China, permeating and giving life and direction to 
one of an greatest bsansearent periods of human history. 

SAMUEL H. L&GER. 
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“THE FIVE-YEAR MOVEMENT”’ 


The Five-Year Forward Evangelistic Movement, more 
popularly known as ‘‘The Five-Year Movement,’ was inaugu- 
rated on January Ist, 1930. This movement had its beginning 
at the May meeting of the National Christian Council of last 
year. The past three years have been a period of persecutions 
and difficulties for the Church of Christ in China. However, 
the truth of the old saying, ‘‘the blood of the martyrs is the 


- geed of the church,’’ has again been realized. About a year 


ago, there began to be felt in various parts of China, a feeling 
that the Christian movement was beginning to be the recipient 
of a great tide of good will among the people. By May, the 
feeling was so definite, that the leaders of our churches be-— 
lieved that the time was opportune to launch a movement to 
utilize popular good will. Consequently, the Five-Year Move- 
ment was launched, with two goals set for attainment. The 
first is to bring about an intensive revival of the spiritual life 
of present church members. The second objective is to at 
least double the present membership within this five-year 
period. The motto of the movement is: ‘‘Oh Lord, revive 
Thy Church, beginning with me.’’ The movement is, of 
course, interdenominational, and nation-wide. | 


Although the actual method of working out the programme 
of the movement is left to local groups to decide, on the basis 


of local needs, the following will be the main points of em- 
phasis : 


Religious education. 

Education of Church members. 
Conversion of the whole family. 
Work for young people. 


Promotion of the idea of Stewardship. 
Evangelistic. 


Here in Ingtai we are at work on this great forward move- 
ment program. In January we had a retreat here in the 
county seat for all of the workers of the district and a goodly 
number of church members. At the retreat we had Bible 
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Study Classes, talks on what is being done in other places, 
discussions as to the methods that could be most efficiently 
used in Ingtai, and practical work in street preaching, selling 
of Bibles and Christian wall pictures, and house to house visita- 
tion. Altho the women have not taken part in as large numbers 
as the men, they have been an integral part of the movement 
from the first. At the concluding meeting of the retreat, use 
was made of a special service pledge card gotten out for use 
with church members. Some promised | to lead one or two 
friends into the church within a year’s time, others, a member 
of their family, who still worships idols. Others promised to 
pray for the success of the movement every morning, to sell 
Christian literature, or join a class for the study of the Chinese 
character. Already we have evidence that their pledges are 
being carried out. Immediately after the retreat, the district 
executive committee met to decide which of the many sugges- 
tions made for carrying out the programme in Ing Tai, were 
practicable. It was a general feeling that at least two persons 
should be especially set aside to go to all of the churches in 
the district and do special work for the Movement. The 
Chinese preacher selected to do this work is, perhaps, the most 
outstanding leader of all our workers. It was also decided 
that on this tour of all the churches, and schools, that a Sun- 
day School should be started in every place. Since this will 
be a new thing in nearly every place, and the success of the 
school will depend a good deal on the interest of the leader, it 
will require some time to tell of the success of this work. As an 
end in itself, and as a means of influencing the Sunday Schools 
out in the district, a good deal of work has been put into the 
Sunday School here in the county seat. Altho much is yet to 
be desired, a certain amount of success is being attained. 
There is a regular attendance of 150. 


Another very important factor in our local programme 
has been the starting of a Friday evening prayer meeeting. 
The meeting is held in a different place each week mostly in 
the houses of members of the church. The attendance is regular 

and increasing. 
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-Due to the fact that Miss Lanktree has had no helper in the 
women’s work since Miss Waddell went home three years ago, 
1¢ has been impossible for her to continue all of the women’s 
work that is calling to be done. However, the married ladies 
of the station have felt so strongly the need of the women 
having part in the Foreward Movement that they have opened 
this work again. With two babies and a husband to be cared 
for ‘‘on the side,’’ this makes a pretty busy time for two of 
them. Weekly women’s meetings were started in one of the 
homes, but soon the attendance became so great that it was 
necessary to move to the Women’s Work Building. The weekly 
meeting includes a Bible study class, a sewing class, a class 
for the study of characters, and a hygiene class, with special 
emphasis on the care of babies. One of the results has been 
an increase of church attendance. 


Since January first, the hospital where Dr. Lewis officia- 
tes has done an unprecedented amount of: work. He has 
a good many calls to homes in the country, several of them 
at night, which while they are rather difficult at the time, 


give the happy assurance that confidence is being established 
in western medicine. 


No work that we conduct has been more effectual than the 
Kindergarten, in building up good will among the Chinese, 
and in rendering real service in a much needed quarter. There 
was universal regret this fall, in all of Ing Tai city, when the 
Kindergarten did not open, for the teacher had gone to the 
South Seas. Now, everyone is happy again, for Mrs. Smith, 
herself a trained Kindergartner, has found it possible to open 
it again. She has two fine Chinese girls for helpers, but un- 
fortunately they are not trained kindergartners. 


This much has already been accomplished, or well started, 


as our part in the Five-Year Movement. Much is planned for 


the future, but a later report will have to tell of that. However. 


_ it may be of interest to state that I am starting up country 


to-morrow, to begin having meetings at all the places where 
we have churches or schools, with James Yu, the preacher 
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mentioned above, who is set aside for special. work in promot- 
ing the Five-Year Movement. We will visit every church 
member in the district, that we can find, and ascertain hi3 
present relation to the church. Every church member will be 
asked to do some piece of service for his part-in the movement. 
A test will be given to every student in our schools to learn 
the efficiency of our religious education program. We will 
do as much as possible to establish Sunday Schools, and make 
plans for Daily Vacation Bible Schools this summer. We 
will also do street preaching, sell Bibles and Christian pictures, 
show stereopticon pictures at night, and a lot of other things 
that I’d better not tell you about until we have done them! 
ARTHUR O. RINDEN. 


THE COVER PICTURE 


Ing ‘Tai, being very mountainous, has little land suitable 
for growing rice. However, the mountain sides, when terrac- 
ed; can, by much labor, be made to produce sweet potatoes. 
Those that are left by the marauding wild boar, must be pre- 
served for the winter's food. Canning is financially impos- 
sible; left in their natural state, the . potatoes soon ° spoil. 
Shredding and drying has been found to be a cheap and 
dependable means of preservation. The cover picture illust- 
rates the process. When the men have dug the potatoes, 
they wash them in large wooden tubs, for the women who 
shred and dry them. The bound-footed woman on the right, 
sitting on the bamboo stool, shreds the unpeeled potatoes into 
the bamboo basket. Next the shreds are put into the coarse 
basket seen on the rack'in the tub between the women. 
Water from the nearby canal is dipped with the dried gourd 
shell, behind the basket, and poured over the shredded potato. 
The free starch is washed into the tub below. The water is 


evaporated, leaving the potato flour used so much in the delici- 


ous feast dishes. The shreds are now spread on large bamboo 
racks, or flat rocks and left for the sun to dry. ‘‘Sweet potato 
rice’’ is thus produced, and may be kept indefinitely, without 
spoiling. It is eaten only by those who cannot afford rice. 
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WHAT SINGLE WOMEN CAN DO FOR CHINA 


China to-day presents an array of new opportunities and 
insistent calls for many forms of Christian service. We would 
stress to-day the place of women’s work in this new era that 
the Government call the Reconstruction Period. In a very 
real sense a new civilization is taking form, and the conviction 
is borne in upon us that in no department is the issue more 
critical than in the place of women and the home. 


Why is this Foochow Association of the Church of Christ 
calling on the American Board for so many lady workers? 
Nurses, teachers, evangelists all are sorely needed. 


To the women of China has suddenly come a great 
accession of freedom and responsibility in state and society 
and home. Can they look to their Christian sisters for this 
desired leadership and help? Unless they can find the highest 
leadership this great experiment in freedom is likely to lead 


to disaster. And sinister elements are at work to seize this 


opportunity to destroy and mislead. 


To be sure, we have a splendid equipment in the Chris- 
tian schools, kindergartens, hospitals, etc., and the contribution 


of Christianity has been indeed tremendous ; but the number of © 


educated Chinese girls free to give themselves to this service 
1 still pitifully inadequate. It is for this reason that the call 
has gone out for strong reinforcements from America to come 
at once to help meet this emergency and cooperate through 
all these splendid agencies with the Christians in their 
struggle to turn the tide and implant in the New Civilization 


those finest elements of the Christian home and elevated 
womanhood. 


There is no blinking the fact that under the attack of 
modern life, and bolshevistic propaganda and the American 
moving picture the Chinese home and Chinese social life is in 
peril. 


‘We believe the Christian Church has the message and the 
vision to meet such an emergency. 
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The persecutions and the revolutions of recent years have 
reduced the number of missionary workers. Now because the 
era of Reconstruction has well opened, we believe is the 
crucial time for reinforcing the Christian workers. All phases 
of the work will feel the splendid stimulus of such encourage- 
ment. The Five-Year Evangelistic Program adopted by the 
National Christian Council calling on the Church in 
China to seek to double its membership within the next five 
years, can only be successful if women’s work proceeds to 
advance also. | 


At every turn we feel the disabilities imposed on the 
Christian work by the lack of these lady missionaries. Those — 
on the field are being crushed by the burden. Health is being 
cr that is sorely needed for years of fruitful service 
ahead. 


We believe if the true situation were known there would 
be a hearty adequate response of those whom God will call. 


EDWARD H. SMITH. 


A SECOND HAND COUNTRY TOUR 


From the seat in the garden under the peach tree, the 
main road and all the travelers on it can be plainly seen. It 
is a fine place to watch the sunset and at the same time keep 
a watchful eye on the road for the weary doctor as he returns 
from a country tour. He has been gone for a week covering 
a distance of about a hundred miles on foot, going from one 


village to another, staying at the preacher’s homes and going 


out from there to see the sick people who want to see him and 
who cannot come to the preacher’s home. This lookout point 
gives an advantage of a few minutes time to hurry past the 
kitchen door to announce the doctor’s arriva) and call for an 
extra kettle of hot water and another place at the dinner table, 
and still arrive at the gate in time for a warm welcome. 


Home and a substantial dinner does much to revive the 
fatigued doctor after an eighteen-mile walk that day ; and with 
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a few questions now and then, the events-of the tour big and 
small are gradually unloosed so that those who stay at home 


are made acquainted with the story of country touring for a — 


doctor. | 
‘‘Well, what kind of a trip did you have this time ?’’ 


‘It was one of the best I’ve ever had. The next time 
1 go touring I’m not going to go on a set schedule, but go to 
a village and stay there until I have seen every case that wants 
to be seen before going on to the next place. I didn’t have 
long enough time at any place to see all the people I should 
have seen. In that way I can get acquainted with the people 
and they with me. It was surprising how many more people 
were willing to trust foreign medicine this time than the times 
before. The tour before this I saw 43 cases and sold exactly 


28 cents worth of medicine, and this time I saw 50 cases and 
sold $8.90 worth.’’ 


‘That doesn’t sound like much to me for a week’s work.”’ 


‘‘But remember most of my drugs are pills that sell from 
a sixth to a third of one cent, so that it takes a lot of selling 
to amount up to anything’. 


‘‘How was the teacher’s old mother whom you were 
invited on this tour to see ?’’ 


“‘T’m afraid there is nothing that I can do for her, for 
she is dying of heart failure. You should have seen her. She 
has been in bed for over two months in a little dark dirty 
room without any air. They were so afraid that air would 
make her worse that she hadn’t been. washed once in all that 
time. Her eyes were all mattering and they hadn’t been 
wiped off or anything. She was in a terrible condition.”’ 


“Did I put enough food in your lunch ?’’ | 
‘‘Oh yes, I ate the sandwiches at noon for lunch while 


I sat gy the most beautiful waterfalls you ever saw. There 


was a horseshoe curve in the road there and I sat at one end 
of it, and this waterfall was right opposite me dropping down 
from a height of 200 feet from the side of the mountain. When 
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my load carrier (who carried the medical kit and bedding roll) 
caught up to me we went on and arrived at the teacher’s house 
early in the afternoon. After seeing the old mother I was 
shown to my room, for the father thought that a “‘Sing Sang’’ 
(translated means teacher) like me ought not eat with them 
at their humble table. He insisted upon bringing a bowl of 
red rice and two kinds of meat but no vegetable, to my room. 


_ They thought that a vegetable would not be a worthy offering 


for a guest, and since it was not well cooked I finished the 
remainder of my lunch after I was in bed. But say, 
you should have eaten the food that we had at James’s 
house. His mother cooks the most delicious food you ever 
tasted, and everything is nice and clean too. 


‘‘T had an interesting time at James’s house. You know 
he sells Chinese medicine on the side, beside his teaching and 
preaching, but even at that there were more people willing 
to be seen by a foreign doctor than I had time to see. The 
first evening I was there, a funny old solemn owl came in 
and asked if I could give him some medicine to cure him. I 
told him I could and sold him a week’s medicine for three 
dimes. The next morning he came back and wanted me to 


take the medicine back and refund his money. James asked 


if he had taken any of it and he said that he had taken one 
pill and wasn’t -better yet. I-explained to him that the 
medicine was dirty after carrying it around and that I couldn’t 
use it. James spoke up and told him we never take medicine 
back and that he shouldn’t expect one pill to be fair trial. 
The old fellow was disappointed not to get his money back but 
just for economy’s sake he may eat the medicine rather than 
throw it away and may get some benefit from it.’ 


‘‘How is Mrs. Nguoi’s hand that you lanced ?’’ (Mrs. 
Nguoi is the pastor's wife). 


“Tt is almght now.’’ 


did they feel about having the bandits, make the 
school their chief headquarters and barracks ?”’ 
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‘The soldiers have at last driven the bandits out of it 
and row the soldiers are quartered there and they are trying 
to get them out so that they can open school. The soldiers 
damaged the roof in their fighting so that it leaked pretty 
badly. It was funny to hear them complain about being under 
a leaking roof as though they had a right to be offended. Nguoi 
says that formerly the church members contributed money for 
the repair of the building, but now they are so disheartened 
over the condition of things that he doesn’t think he can get 
them to contribute a copper for the repair of the damage done 
by the bandits and soldiers. It seems to me that those people 
are very foolhardy. The latest dope is that when the bandits 
had control of the city that they promised the Board of Trade 
protection from any other bandits or soldiers if they would 
pay them three hundred dollars and food. Now the soldiers 
have come in and have carried off four of the leading merchants 
and are demanding ten thousand dollars. I heard later that 
the four men got off for three thousand dollars. The people 
think the bandits weren't as bad as the soldiers, and were 
a much more decent gang to deal with. Why, they don’t see 
that playing around with bandits when the national govern- 
ment is trying to rid the country of them, is dangerous. I. 
don’t understand. Certainly they might expect the soldiers to 
soak it to them when they got possession of the city. It seems 


to me as though they didn’t know which side their bread was 
buttered on. 


_““There was certainly lots of work up at Nguoi’s place for 
me. A man came in to take me out to see an uncle of the chair- 
man of the Board of Trade of Ngu Diong Muoi. He took me 
all over the plain stopping at different houses where there were 
sick people. I would start opening my bag and the people 
would all gather around. For every one person that I was 
called to see there were three or four among the onlookers 
who needed an ulcer dressed or some quinine for malaria, or 
something. There was one fellow with a bad abscess on his 
face that I tried to persuade to come down to the hospital 
where I could take care of him properly. I don’t know 
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whether he will come or not for they certainly hate to leave 
their families when they are sick. One fine thing about the 
people up there was that they were always willing to give a 
voluntary medical fee above the cost of the medicine, and you 
know it is like pulling teeth to even get money for the cost 


of the medicine from most of the people. They think they 


ought to have medicine given to them because they are church 
members. Getting on a business basis is hard work but they 
will come to it slowly. 


‘‘Up at Diong Keng, I saw ie most disheartening thing 
you could ever imagine. I could scarcely believe my eyes. I 
got so interested in watching a battle that I’m afraid I lost 


_ @ patient over it. While we were in front of a house talking 


we saw what looked like two groups of ants from our distance 
that were on opposite sides of a valley, and they were running 
at each other with long pointed bamboo sticks. Someone 
explained that it was two clans having a fight and they were 
armed with these poles trying to spear and beat each other 
with them. Fortunately a group of soldiers came running 
and stopped the fight. What do you suppose they were fight- 
ing about ? Hung-cui !*! (geomancy or the luck of a site.) One 
family had chosen a site for a grave on the side of a hill so 
that it faced the other families’ grave site, and that is a terrible 
thing to do. The spirits of the ancestors would not be pro- 
perly cared for.’ 


‘“*Do they actually ever kill each other in these fights ?’’ 


‘‘One of the group said that he knew of a fight in which 
every adult man in the family was killed.’’ 


The conversation ended in the usual way that the report 
of every tour is ended—‘‘You simply must get out on a tour 
and see the beautiful country and meet some of the people 
in their own homes.’’ 


‘Yes, I should love to do it. Now that the baby is a year 


_old, perhaps I could plan to leave the children and go touring 


too. 
ALICE HAY LEWIS. 
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PUBLIC OPINION IN CHINA 


Some of us were sitting around the dinner table last 
evening at the home of a colleague. A visitor out from home 
was asking us for information regarding China. ‘‘What have 
you in the way of public opinion ?’’ he asked. ‘‘This,’’ was 
one reply. ‘‘Three years ago the anti-Christian movement 
hoped to arouse the populace of Foochow to drive out the 
foreigg missionaries, but they did not succeed. ‘The most 
they could do was to arouse some soldiers who had just come 
into town and with them loot seven or eight places. ‘The 
mass of the people refused to follow such leadership.’’ ‘‘Sheer 
inertia ?’’ suggested someone. ““No, I don’t think so. The 
Chinese have lost their inertia. Wherever you go, even away 
back in the country districts, you find them informed regard- 
ing the doings of the Nanking Government, and alert to move- 


ments of troops and news of conditions in other parts of 
China.”’ 


‘‘They are also alert to the distinctions between nations. 
We are no longer lumped in one group as outlanders. But 
Germans are praised because they no longer have extraterri- 
torial rights to support them. Americans are lauded because 
of the friendliness of their government toward aspirations of the 
Chinese nation. The British are commended for their sincere 
efforts to help China out in her diplomatic difficulties. And 
so it goes.”’ 


One cannot call the Chinese inert any longer. No, quite 


the opposite. They are keenly conscious of their national 


characteristics of strength and weakness and ask only con- 


sideration and patience from the rest of the world while they 
work the situation out for themselves. . 


According to the old style of education, the children of 
the well-to-do were taught at home by private tutors who 
lived in the family. They arose very early in the morning 
and called their young charges, the sons of the family; and 
in some rare cases, the bright little dughter was allowed ‘to 
study with her brothers and cousins. Then, from early morn- 
ing till night, they sat upon high stools and intoned — their 
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lessons. The children of the poor played upon the streets 
and were early apprenticed to some tradesman. He gave 
them only their food, a few dollars a year for clothes, and few 
holidays, in return for twelve to fifteen hours of work a day. 
And it takes years to work out the apprenticeship. 


Public opinion in many villages has produced a public 
school to which all may go by paying tuition, in some cases 
more and in some less, depending upon what sources of income 
the public treasury could divert to the purposes of education. 


In one village not far from here, all may go free, rich 
and poor alike. ‘The teachers and other expenses are paid 
by a direct tax, not upon the pupils and their parents, but 
upon every load of rice and every load of oranges (130 lbs.) 
which is carried out to be sold from their fertile fields and 
orchards. 


In another nearby village, public opinion has not gone so 
far. They spent between $10,000 and $20,000 upon a recent 
idol procession with its accompanying feasts and offerings. A 
friendly counsellor in the person of a missionary traveling 
along the road with some of the men from this village ventured 
to offer a suggestion. ‘Time was when one would not dare 
to offer suggestions because of the feelings which might be 
stirred up thereby, but things are changing. He pointed out 
to them the fact that if one half of the money expanded upon 
the idol procession had been put into education it would mean 
that every single child in the village, probably 2,000 of them, 
could receive an excellent education for that year. 


‘‘Suppose you talk it over in your village councils,’’ he 
suggested, “‘and discuss whether or not such expenditure of 
the money would not be more worth while in the long run.” 


It is not so hard as you might think to raise money for 
good roads. You will laugh at us in Foochow, because no 
matter where we start, sooner. or later we get around to the 
subject of roads. Traveling over the old, old, stone-paved 
roads which were never mended from one decade to the next 
had led me to think that I should never see a demand for 
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good roads, much less actually see them built. But here is 
another case where public opinion has been aroused to bring 
in better means of communication. Levy after levy can be 
made upon the people who own adjacent land and the money 
comes in, and some of it goes out into roads which are vastly 
better than those they cover. 


It is only sixteen or eighteen years since rickshaws were 
introduced into Foochow. Before that one had to ride in a 
sedan chair, carried slowly along thru the narrow streets. It 
took a long time to make the trip to Southside where most 
of the foreigners live and where the English church services 
and other gatherings of foreigners are held. For a decade 
and a half we have had rickshaws upon slightly wider and 


somewhat smoother streets, and the trip to Southside could 
be made in an hour. 


Now, within two years, a direct route has been cut thru 
a hill of graves; the streets have been widened to three times 
the former width of some, and macadamized. A _ rickshaw 
now takes only a half hour; and the newly-installed motor > 
busses, crowded to the mudguards and running on each other’s 
heels, take next to no time. 


Beyond a doubt, public opinion is awakening in China. 
The country will become modern. We missionaries, with you 


gallantly supporting us, wish to help it to become Christian 
as well. 


JEANIE G. MCCLURE 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF INGTAI MISSION WORK 


From 1864-1894 Rev. and Mrs. Simeon Woodin were in 
charge of the field, and during these thirty years toured and 
preached among these beautiful mountain villages. The field 
was very large and the people sturdy mountaineers. Not a few 


became Christians, but there were few workers and they were 


scattered in isolated villages. 1894 marked a decided change. 
Following the martyrdom of missionaries and Christians at 
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Kucheng of that year, a revival swept over the province. Rev. 
Dwight Goddard took over the work, opened many new 
chapels and schools, built the first missionary residence, and 
brought Mrs. Goddard to be the first doctor of the station. 
The work greatly expanded during these yeas until their 
return to America in 1899. 


In 1901 Mr. and Mrs. Smith arrived with Dr. Emily 
Smith, and Miss C. E. Chittenden was transferred from 
Fcochow to open the Girls’ School and develop the woman's 
work. Thus it seemed the station had at last been manned 
and recognized. These years following the Boxer year marked 
a great enlargement of the work in all departments. The Boys’ 
Boarding School was opened and year by year saw the in- 
fluence of the Church expanding and becoming stronger. 
Following Dr. Emily Smith’s return to America came Dr. 
and Mrs. Whitney, and they worked for twelve years before 
age required their retiring from the work. 


Miss Agnes Meebold came out to work for women and 
remained until she married Mr. Christian. Then came Miss 
Strang and carried on the work until Mr. Donaldson came 
out and they were married and took charge of the Boys’ Acade- 
my for two terms. Miss M. EK. Waddell, Miss Vera McRey- 
nolds and Miss Lanktree all helped in the work for 
women and girls. The Girls’ School and Residence was the 
first imposing building in our plant, followed by the Boys’ 
Academy buildings, and this later by the large City Church 
and the Adams Memorial Community house which for twelve 
years has housed the City Y.M.C.A. | 


Finally have come the Arthur Percy Brayton Memorial 
Building at Sing Kau City, and the new chapels at Ngu Dung 
Mui, Naung Cho, Dai Kau, etc. 


The Revolution of 1925-1927 marked the close of the great 
period following the Boxer persecution. With the opening 
of the new era came two new families to reinforce the work. 
Rev. and Mrs. Arthur Rinden for evangelistic work and Dr. 
and Mrs. Neil Lewis for the medical department. The depart- 
ment still unprovided for is the woman’s work with Miss 
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Lanktree alone trying to carry on the Girls’ School while this 
great district the size of Connecticut is calling for a young lady 
worker to organize the women for their new day of freedom. 


The story has been largely told of the missionaries coming 
and going. The story of the men and women who in lovely 
chapels and in dark places of privation have been for all these 
years carrying the gospel and healing to their own people can 
never be fully told. But the records are kept on high and the 
position of confidence and power the Church holds to-day thro 
all this district is due to their faithful labors. 


The administration of Churches and Schools and all the 
work has been fully transferred to the Chinese Church. The 
missionaries are bine as helpers of the New Church. 


EDWARD H. SMITH. 


DELUXE TRAVEL TO INGTAI 


Plans in plenty. We were all going up to Ing Tai 
together at Chinese New Year, seven of us missionaries who 
were looking that way to find rest or conference duties or 
home there. At least we were going to start together. ‘‘But 
don't let us feel. bound to travel together aJ] the way,’” said 
one of the party. ‘‘If any of you feel like hiking when we 
get to the foot of the rapids, let him hike. As for me, I’ve 
bad trips to Ingtai strenuous and restful, and I know which 
I want this time. I plan to make this one so restful that 
I shall feel that I’ve had a whole vacation when I get there. 
I have laid in a stock of food and bedding, and I for one shall 


stick to the boat,’’ said she, in tones that had no hint of 
uncertainty. 


A splendid start. Nothing daunted by finding the public 
launch had changed its plans without notice, and was not 
starting that day, we engaged a small private one to take us 
to the foot of the rapids. What did we care? We were 
rich, being missionaries, and for some of us at least, this was 
a holiday. To be sure the launch showed a little hesitancy 
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about starting, but we were soon far enough from home to 
have left our troubles behind. Besides, was not the sun 
shining for the first time in weeks? Why not bask in it, 
and be thankful? Well, we basked, with time out only 
for luncheon in the cabin. By two o’clock we had made con- 
nections with Ned Smith, who had come down the rapids 
to meet us in a ‘‘rat-boat,’’ and had surged over him with 
our baskets and boxes and bags in such a sudden tide that 
he had hardly time to come to from the nap he had _ been 
taking. His bewildered look indicated that perhaps he found 
our lively company poor exchange for the solitary comfort he 
had been enjoying before wecame. By four o’clock a favoring 
up-river breeze had wafted us to the place where slow hard 
work would begin for the boatmen. With no loss of time 
the hikers hit the trail. 


Romance on the Riverbanks. The Non-hiker persuaded 
Lucy Lanktree and Ned Smith to take it easy in her com- 
pany, and see how much fun it would be to be lazy just 
for once. “‘All right,’’ said Ned, “‘but why not take a little 
exercise after being on the boat all day? I’m sure you'd 
enjoy a little stroll before supper.’’ So we three found violet- 
strewn paths and long late-afternoon shadows under the trees, 
and stepping-stones over rippling brooks that fed the river, for 
a romantic hour. Then the Non-hiker pined for the comforts 
that awaited her on the well-stocked boat. ‘‘It will be waiting . 
for us at the next village. I told the men to meet us there,”’ 
said Ned. Lucy began to plot our supper menu in a most 
attractive way. The non-hiker calculated how thick our beds 
could be made, supplemented by the rolls of the hikers. 


Querulous Questions. ‘‘Where is our rat-boat ?’’ we asked 
when we came to the village. “‘It has gone on,’’ said the 
villagers. ‘‘When it stopped here looking for Mr. Smith, we 
told the boatmen Mr. Smith had gone past little while ago.”’ 
Knowing that our hikers had gone over the road not long 
before, and remembering that in the Ing Tai district any fore- 
igner is ‘‘Mr. Smith’’ to the Chinese, we lost no time arguing 
the matter with the old uncle who urged us to spend the night 
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with him. Did not the sail just above the next turn in the 
river look like ours? We ferried across the river, but the 
road on the other side hurt the Non-hiker’s feet just as much, 
and the lump of disappointment she was trying to swallow 
was a poor substitute for supper. I am sure all the foolish 
questions she asked as to where our boat could be and how 
far it could go before we should catch up with it helped Ned 
Smith to think he’d better run ahead to see if he couldn’t hail 
it. He did not get within hailing distance of it, but another 
boat ‘‘lifted’’ us over the last rapid before the cove where it 
was sure to spend the night. ‘“‘Which of the fleet there is ours ? 
we wondered as we pulled in. Alas for fond hopes! IT WAS 
NOT THERE. What? No supper? There is none. What? 
No bed? We’re not taking any tonight. ‘‘What will happen 
to all the things on the boat we are taking care of ?’’ “‘We’re 
all honest folks in Ing Tai,’’ says Ned Smith. 


Remarkable Results. Somewhat off from the village 
street the village chapel stands. The pastor a mighty man 
is he, and we put ourselves into his hands. His wife prepared 
large bowls of supper for us and put us up for the night. The 
bed-boards creaked under Lucy and the Non-hiker as_ they 
laughed at the way their plans had gone agley. ‘‘But where 
can our boat be ?’’ Morning brought no answer to the baffling 
question, so the feminine members of the party pushed on to 
Ing Tai over the road while Ned Smith hunted the boat. The 
sun was still shining, and the scenery was beautiful, as the 
Non-hiker realized whenever she sat down. She made a 
great effort to ‘‘ayspreciate what was appreciatable,’’ even the 
joke on herself, forced to walk when she would not. She 
conversed sweetly with all who met her on the road, giving 
full account of husband and children to all who thought she 
was Mrs. Smith. By early afternoon she and Lucy pulled 
up onto the Smith porch having covered all the road the 
voluntary hikers did; only not quite so fast. They 
got there at eight the night before. Not much later Ned 
Smith sailed in with all cargo on board, just as he expected. 
The boat had not passed the village which was to be our 
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rendezvous when we got there; with the exception of that 
statement and the one that Mr. Smith had already gone by, 
their items of information were entirely correct! 


Lesson Learned. It needs a lot of sticking-plaster to 
stick to an Ing Tail river-boat. Don’t leave it for a minute 
unless you plan to leave it forever. In Peking they say the 
wcy to enjoy a Peking cart is to line it with featherbeds and 
then walk. I didn’t get a lot of enjoyment out of the Ing Tai 
boat I treated that way. 

THE NON-HTKER. 


A QUARTET OF ADORABLES 


By A DOTING AUNTIE 


First Adorable ...... Grace-Luana Lewis ...... ‘‘four in April”’ 
Second Adorable Paul Arthur Rinden ‘“‘three next August’’ 
Third Adorable ...... Margaret Rinden ...... ‘‘yust a year old’’ 
Fourth Adorable ...... Philip Lewis ...... “eight days younger 


than Margaret”’ 
Ride a rat-boat to Ing Tai so fair 
To see four prize babies, and fair curly hair 
With laughter and mirth as everyone knows 
My quartet makes music wherever it goes. 


Eldest is‘Grace, of angelic face 

And then we have Paul, cherubic and tall 
Margaret and Philip—both handsome and sweet ; 
To play with them once is a wonderful treat. 


Margaret, of course, just adores brother Paul 
And doesn’t mind how he squeezes at all. 
She gurgles and coos and laughs with delight 
Whenever a visitor comes into sight. 


Philip rides everywhere, lickety-sphit, 

And cares not a rap for embankment or pit. 

And when he falls over—or down—’most a mile 
His only response is a heavenly smile. 
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And so my quartet, as you can't but agree, 
Is made up of babies who suit ‘“‘to a T’’. 
Margaret and Philip—‘‘Gra-anna’’ and Paul, 
You'll gladly admit, they’re ‘‘adorables’’—all. 


ELIZABETH F. CUSHMAN. 


“NOW DON’T LAUGH” 


To be a real missionary you must learn—as our scientists 
and Henry Ford have been learning—to conserve and preserve 
everything. 

_. We have had at Ing Tai as in so many other places the 
world over, an ‘“‘unusually’’ cold winter. Our big and 
little Chinese friends have been shivering around us—while we 
have been busy putting to use the contents of those missionary 


boxes. Such treasures new and old as we draw from their 
depths ! | 


Our friends in the Orient are finding how much warmer 
and more hygienic are the knitted sweaters in comparison to 
their own cotton-lined garments. ‘The ready-made sweaters 
you sent have been the greatest boon imaginable. I couldn't 
make them fast enough for the big demand so I gave some 
of the yarn to the boys, and you should see the marvelous 
creations made by them. We were besieged by eager lads 
who wanted material so they could try their skill in making 
caps, mittens and even sweaters. Some of the old sweaters we 


ripped up for them and found it just right for their experi- 
ments. 


Then it was fun giving away those beautiful men’s and 
women's coats to our older boys and teachers. Tailoring isn’t 
expensive in China. They made our boys look like a million 
dollars. Don’t fear tho that they were made too proud by 
them, for they are working when they can spare time from 
their lessons in the carpenter shop, in the fields, or doing 
janitor work. Thus they help themselves toward an educa- 
tion—the dearest thing on earth to a Chinese heart. 
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But of course not all our orphans or our other friends 
received either overcoats or sweaters and this is where the 
point of my tale comes in and in comes Sa Muoi, ‘‘Little 
Third Sister.’’ Why should a boy have to carry a name like 
that through life? Why, to deceive the evil spirits of course. 
If they thought he was a bona fide boy, the wicked spirits 
would try their best to catch him ; but a girl—who would bother 
to trouble such a worthless thing ? Bent almost double over his 
fire basket Sa Muoi enters the room, his teeth chattering. 
‘“What’s the trouble now, Sang Muoi?’’ “‘My bedding is so 
thin I just can't keep warm at night.’’ Turning to Mrs. 
Missionary, Mr. Missionary asks, ‘‘Isn’t there something in 
the house you can find for him ?’’ 


‘‘No, nothing that I know of’’ is Mrs. Missionary’s quick 
reply. ‘““There must be!’’ Nothing daunted (such is the faith 
of this man), Mr. Missionary plunges deep into — of the 
missionary boxes and comes. up laughing. ““‘Hal Ha! you 
laughed and protested when I packed all these pennants ‘Kid 
Brother’ picked up as he motored thro the various cities of 
New England. They are just the thng—ALL WOOL. We 
can have them pieced and that will be another warm layer 
and keep Jack Frost out.’’ When the deed is done, witness 
the smile that won't come off. 


Another day—another boy. Take a look but ‘‘don’t 
laugh.”’ What’s under the arm of the young theologue as 
he leaves the office door of the missionary home for another 
term of school? Another bed cover. From what is it made? 
You never could guess, so I must tell you. A friend was 
recovering her wicker drawing room chairs, so into the discard. 
heap went the old cretonne covers. ‘‘This will never do,”’ 
says Mr. Missionary as he spies the wanton waste. ‘‘That 
cretonne can be washed. The cotton can be used to make 
beds. I certainly can use it. It must be salvaged.’’ So behold 
it now transformed into this bed cover. 


You never could find more grateful recipients of your gifts 
be they great or small. If the ruthless bandits had demolished 
your home and your village, and if they had bound your father 
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and made him witness the burning of his every possession , 
and if you were fearing that it all meant that you could no 
longer study, would you mind taking ‘“‘pieced” bedding to 


boarding school with you? 


Grace T. SMITH. 


IMPRESSIONS OF HOME AFTER TEN YEARS 


My heart beat had been increasing in rapidity for 
at least a month in anticipation of the trip up the 
river at Chinese New Year time. I am _ sure that 
it could have stopped altogether if anything had 
hindered or prevented us from going. Ten years is quite 
long enough to be away from home to my way of thinking. 
In recollection one is apt to exaggerate the beauty and charm 
of a spot, so thet I was a wee bit afraid that I might be dis- 
appointed. I shall never have that fear again for it does not 
seem possible that any one could exaggerate the beauty of the 
scenes which changed so continuously before us, as we chugged 
merrily up the river. I thought of the many times that I had 
pictured this river in my mind and it seemed that even then 
it could hardly be real that I was on it. In our eagerness to 
make the trip in one day we left the boat fifteen miles from 
Ing Tai. It was good to express one’s exuberance on terra 
firma hiking along the sandy path through villages and fruit 
orchards, past wayside shrines and temples as the afternoon 
shadows were crossing the mountains and the crescent. moon 
came into view. As the last few weeks before a vacation are 


the longest, just so the last few miles tripled their assigned — 
length, but at last we were home. 


The next morning the sound of the rapids and the click 
of the bamboo poles hitting the rocks as the boatmen poled 
up the river told me that I was neither in New York nor Pei- 
ping! The view from my window reaffirmed this thought—in 
front was a rose blooming to greet the morning, and stretching 
far away the mountains purple in the morning light, and the 
people have changed but the mountains are unchang- 
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ed. The pagoda standing on the hill across the river has not 
moved and the temple bell still rings at dusk. It is all so 
very much the same that I wonder if I have been away. I 
cannot describe it further, for you must come and see it for 
yourselves, but then it cannot be the same, for you were not 


born here! 
HELEN SMITH. 


FOOCHOW NEWS ITEMS 


Dr. Leger has just returned from Shanghai where he 
attended a meeting of the Religious Educaticn Committee of 
the Church of Christ in China. It was the first meeting of 
this committee, and the main purpose was an attempt to get: 
acquainted with the religious education work of the whole 
church and to make a beginning towards a nation-wide pro- 

gram. 
| * * | 

Dr. Judd has returned to Shaowu after a hurried trip 
to Foochow and Shanghai in search of nurses for the Shaowu 
hospital. He was able to secure one from Foochow, and one 
from Shanghai who was formerly a Shaowu girl. 

* 

When the Communists came too near to Kienninghsien, 
Dr. Shepherd and family with Dr. Clara Nutting were obliged 
to leave for Tsianloh where they lived for sometime in | a 
Chinese church. Dr. Shepherd came down to Foochow for 
a few weeks’ stay, but has now returned with her family to 
Kienninghsien as conditions seem safe at present. Dr. Nutting 
will soon be in Foochow on her way to America. 

Miss Helen Smith has returned from Language School 

in Peking, and is spending the spring term in Diongloh where 


she is assisting in the school and continuing her language 
study. 


Quite a group of our mission hope to be leaving soon for 
furlough via Siberia. They are Dr. L. G. Dyer, Miss Eliza- 
beth Cushman, Mr. and Mrs. Roderick Scott, and Mr. Guy 
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Thelin. Miss Margaret Smith who has finished her. senior 
year at Shanghai will accompany them. Their plans include 
a side trip thru Vienna to Oberammergau, a few days in Paris 
and an air trip to England. 


* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. McClure and their four children will soon 
be leaving for furlough. They hope to sail on the Chichibu 
leaving Shanghai June Ist. The Chichibu is one of the three 
large new steamers of the N.Y.K. Line and was named for 
the younger brother of the present Emperor of Japan. 


* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. James McCann will arrive sometime in 
May from the North China Mission. Mr. McCann will take 
Mr. Clure’s place as treasurer, while Mr. McClure is in 
America. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Riggs and family of the Shaowu 
Station will be in Foochow soon on their way home to America 
for furlough. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. L. P. Peet are returning to America in 
April after fifteen years without a furlough. They served the 
Foochow Mission of the American Board for a quarter of a 
century and in recent years have been connected with the 
consular service in Foochcow. Their many friends here will 
miss them during their absence. 


* 


Foechow Dictionary ! 

The long awaited Foochow Dictionary has been published 
at last! Foochow is very proud to claim the author—Dr. 
Samuel H. Leger. The book is a stupendous and a scholarly 
piece of work of 1,874 pages, giving the romanized of the 
colloquial dialect, the Chinese characters and the English trans- 
lation. It will be of untold value in the future not only to 
foreigners but to Chinese studying English. 


ELIZABETH H. SHRADER. 
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